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ON CERTAIN CONFUSIONS IN THE ANALYTIC- 
SYNTHETIC DISTINCTION 2 


AM here trying to get clear on some of the issues involved in 

recent controversy over the analytic-synthetic distinction. It 
will be quite obvious that I take ‘‘getting clear’’ to be a different 
sort of activity from either the Quine-ish or Carnapian perform- 
ances. 

I have a strong inclination to say that neither Quine nor 
Carnap is clear about what clarification is, but I do not wish to 
argue that way here, beyond mentioning a few things which seem 
to me obviously true. And I am sure they are things with which 
both Quine and Carnap would disagree. (1) Getting clear about 
an unfamiliar or technical or troublesome word consists in ex- 
plaining it in terms of familiar, everyday words. (2) Getting clear 
does not consist in introducing a battery of new technical terms 
and defining their systematic interrelationships. (3) Still, clarifi- 
cation does involve system. It involves ‘‘placing’’ a troublesome 
term in the system we already have, viz., our everyday language. 
By comparing and contrasting the way we use the puzzling 
word with the way we use more familiar, more settled words, we 
come to understand how it behaves, and why it misbehaves. 

It seems to me that many troubles are hiding in the phrases 
‘analytic truth’’ and ‘‘true sentence.’’ What I have to say 
about these phrases amounts to three simple-minded pronounce- 
ments. (I) The phrase ‘‘analytic sentence,’’ as it runs through 
the current analytic-synthetic controversy, is nonsense. It follows 
that it is also nonsense to say of an analytic truth that it should 
become synthetic or vice versa. (II) The analytic and the syn- 
thetic do not exhaust the class of truths. The logically determinate 
and the contingent do not exhaust the class of ‘‘cognitive state- 
ments.’? (III) The problem of finding a criterion or test of 
“analyticity’’ is not at all the sort of thing which philosophers have 
thought it to be, and search for such a criterion is a hopeless hunt. 


1This paper, minus some additions which grew out of the very helpful 
discussion, was read at the meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association, December 29-31, 1953. 
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(I) When I say, ‘‘Give me a poke,’’ to a Southern grocer, 
I mean something different from when I say the same thing to 
a Yankee grocer. Not only do I mean something different on these 
two occasions, the sentence itself has a different meaning in the 
first context from what it has in the second. This stems from the 
fact that ‘‘poke’’ is an ambiguous word. In the first use it has 
one meaning; in the second, another. To emphasize this difference 
in ‘‘meaning,’’ we are sometimes tempted to say there are two 
different sentences involved. 

When I say, ‘‘Today is Thursday,’’ on Thursday, and when 
I say it again on Friday, there is also a slight tendency for one 
to want to say I have uttered two different sentences. This is an 
effort to mark an analogy with the first case, but the similarities 
are slight and the tendency, I think, correspondingly weak. The 
crucial word in this example is ‘‘today.’’ It refers to different 
days on the two occasions of its use, but it is not an ambiguous 
word. It has the same meaning on both occasions. Generally we 
want to emphasize the difference between this example and ‘‘Give 
me a poke’’; consequently, we do not say that the two utterances 
of ‘‘Today is Thursday’’ have different meanings. When dis- 
cussing the logic of sentences like ‘‘Today is Thursday,’’ it is 
especially confusing to say that we have one sentence on Thurs- 
day, a different one on Friday; or that we have two sentences, one 
true, one false. It is no better to say that we have one sentence 
which is first true, and then false. How, then, can we mark the 
obvious difference between the two instances? 

Sentences can be used on many different occasions, and to do 
many different sorts of things. One and the same sentence, ¢.g., 
‘*You keep your mouth shut,’’ can vent anger or express disgust. 
It can be used to issue a command, to ask a question, to award 
praise, or to make a statement. I take it we would want to mark 
the difference between the two occurrences of ‘‘Give me a poke”’ 
by saying that the sentence was being used to make two different 
requests. In the case of the two utterances of ‘‘Today is Thurs- 
day,’’ I take it we should want to say the sentence was being used 
to make two different statements, the first true, the secénd false. 
When a sentence is used to make a statement, it is the statement 
that is either true or false—although we may quite correctly re- 
frain from saying that it is either. 

Still, we do sometimes speak of the truth or falsehood of sen- 
tences. When we do speak that way, the context, I think, always 
indicates that we are either commenting on the aptness of the 
sentence or talking about the true or false statement which the 
sentence was used to make or, more commonly, doing both together. 
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When philosophizing about language, such contexts do not arise, 
and such uses are inappropriate. Consequently, speaking of true 
or false sentences brings confusion because no. new, special philo- 
sophical use has been given to these phrases. It makes no sense, 
therefore, to say that a sentence is true or false. Being analytic is 
a way of being true, and saying something is ‘‘analytic’’ is a philo- 
sophical means of talking about the way something is true. There- 
fore we should not say that a sentence is analytic; rather, a sen- 
tence may be used to make an analytic statement. 

Consider an example, a sentence which has been used in recent 
discussion as a clear-cut case of something analytic, viz., ‘‘ All men 
are animals.’’ First imagine this sentence being used by a 
physiologist in the construction of an argument in a book aimed 
to bring greater formal order into his science. It would pre- 
sumably be an ‘‘analytic sentence.’’ Now consider the same sen- 
tence used by a Victorian maiden, after her first (and maybe last) 
sad experience with men. Here the same sentence would be syn- 
thetic and, on her evidence, true. With cases such as this in mind, 
I think there is no temptation to speak of the same sentence being 
both analytic and synthetic. We may wish to say the sentence in 
one context is analytic, in another synthetic, but this is a danger- 
ous way to speak because it must be remembered that a sentence 
does quite different jobs in different contexts, which is to say it 
can be used to make both an analytic and a synthetic statement. 

Suppose that a sentence be used to make a statement which 
under no circumstances could be false. Would it make a true 
statement? An analytic statement? Should I have said it made a 
statement at all? Now I do not believe that these questions have 
an answer. They are ‘‘iffy’’ and, ‘‘Well, that depends,’’ ques- 
tions. We have a tendency to say both, ‘‘Yes,’’ and ‘‘No.’’ Even 
so, in most contexts I think the ruling tendency is to say, ‘‘Yes.’’ 
So I am going to assume for the present that we would want to talk 
not only of true statements, but of analytic statements as well. 

It follows that it makes no sense to speak of a statement being 
at one time analytic and at another synthetic. If a statement is 
true, it cannot become false. Since being analytic is a way of 
being true, an analytic statement cannot become synthetic. If it 
is analytically true, that is all there is to it. It is tempting to 
emphasize this feature of our talk about statements by saying that 
Statements cannot change, but this would be a most paradoxical 
thing to say. We do often say that a statement is modified ; but it 
is clear that we mean that a sentence or group of sentences has 
been changed. We sometimes say that a statement becomes ac- 
cepted. Here we mean that peoplé come to believe the statement. 
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Also we say that a statement becomes a classic, and in this case 
we usually mean both that the sentences used to make the state- 
ment have become acknowledged as peculiarly apt, and that the 
statement is judged worthy of serious consideration. When we 
speak in these ways of changes or modifications of statements we 
mean either that people change their attitudes toward the state- 
ments, or that people change certain sentences—or both. When 
we speak of a sentence being changed, we mean that one sentence 
is replaced by another similar to it. 

Sometimes we also say, ‘‘I want to change my statement,’’ when 
this means, ‘‘I do not any longer want to make my first state. 
ment. I want to make another, somewhat different one.’’ We 
also say, ‘‘The reporter altered my statement,’’ meaning, surely, 
‘*‘He attributed to me a statement different from the one I made.’’ 
Such simple phrases as ‘‘change a statement,’’ ‘‘alter a state- 
ment,’’ etc., are abbreviations for complicated descriptions, and 
have been given such complex duties because the simpler job 
which suggests itself cannot be done. Some readjustment may 
affect the performance of an automobile engine. No readjustment 
of our attitudes can affect a statement in the same way. We may 
revise a manuscript or a textbook, but we cannot, in the same sense, 
revise the statements made in the manuscript or textbook. When 
philosophizing about language, there is no univocal job for'such a 
phrase as ‘‘the change of a statement.’’ It makes no sense to 
speak of a statement changing as a chameleon changes. Changing 
a statement is more like changing clothes. Therefore, it makes 
no sense to speak of a statement changing from true to false. 

(II) Therefore, we might want to say, as an item of philosophy, 
that a statement is fixed and definite. This may be dangerous, 
because it could lead on to saying that it is definite whether a true 
statement is analytic or synthetic; i.e., it could lead to saying that 
if a true statement is not analytic, then it is synthetic. Many 
logicians say this, and still it is not so. 

Consider a familiar example: the sentence, ‘‘All birds are 
bipeds.’’ Suppose an explorer has just found a feathered creature 
which builds a grass nest, lays eggs, has a horny beak with teeth, 
and walks on four furry legs. Is ita bird? I think we would not 
know whether to class it as a bird or not. Does this prove the 
statement, ‘‘All birds are bipeds,’’ synthetic? I think not. It 
shows that there are cases for which application of the word ‘‘bird”’ 
is unsettled. Because all previous birds have been bipeds, bi- 
pedality has almost become one of our criteria for applying the 
word. But not quite; a strange specimen makes us waver and 
wonder. The question, ‘‘Is this a bird?,’’ would usually be either 
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(a) a request for information about usage, or (b) a request for a 
decision to settle usage in this case. It would be incorrect to say 
either that ‘‘ All birds are bipeds’’ is analytic or that it is synthetic. 
It is neither. It is indeterminate. 

I have assumed that we were talking of everyday man-on-the- 
street language. Would the case be different if we were talking 
the technical jargon of zoology? Philosophical problems are often 
cleared up by describing the indeterminateness of everyday usage; 
but related scientific ones are more often cleared up by eliminating 
the indeterminateness. Science needs precision, and precision 
ealls for decisions settling technical usage. Let’s reconsider the 
ease of the feathered quadruped as a problem for science. The 
zoologist has listed certain characteristics of birds. Among the 
most essential of such characteristics are having a backbone and 
feathers, and the absence of an amnion surrounding the embryo. 
We might, therefore, expect the statement that all birds are bipeds 
to be clearly synthetic in his lingo. I think this would be wrong. 
The statement that all birds are bipeds is highly confirmed, and 
for that reason the zoologist would be tempted—though not tempted 
as strongly as the layman—to say it is analytic. If confronted 
with our strange beast, he would likely say, ‘‘Let’s not decide until 
careful study. It might even be best to create a new class.’’ In 
such a statement he would be warning against a premature decision. 
But note that a decision has to be made, and that it is not a decision 
to change the word from one fixed meaning to another, but rather 
a decision to fix the meaning of the word in one respect. Here 
the same indeterminateness is found and insisted upon as a princi- 
ple of good scientific procedure. Still, to contrast statements with 
sentences one might want to say all statements are definite and 
fixed. But even when a statement is true, it is not definitely either 
analytic or synthetic, and it is incorrect to define either class of 
statements as the complement of the other. There are many true 
statements which are neither analytic nor synthetic. 

It is important to note that this is not the kind of indeterminate- 
ness which comes from ambiguity. If it were it would be inap- 
propriate to speak of an indeterminate statement. The phrases 
“indeterminate statement’’ and ‘‘ambiguous statement’’ are not 
of the same logical type. Suppose we consider the statement that 
all crows are black, as it might be made at a time before the birth 
of the first albino crow. Now suppose that an albino crow is 
born in the Brookfield Zoo. Does this prove the statement false? 
It might show instead that we do not know which of several state- 
ments we are asked to consider. Did the original statement mean 

“all present crows”? or ‘‘all crows, past and present,’’ or ‘‘all 
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crows, past, present, and future’’? Only if the last, is it proved 
false. The word ‘‘all’’ is ambiguous, and consequently the context 
may not always indicate which statement is made of the several 
which may be made with the sentence, ‘‘ All crows are black.’’ 

This ambiguity is not the point of the ‘‘ All birds are bipeds”’ 
example. It is not meant to be a question of comparing the state- 
ment that all are bipeds made before the discovery. of a quad- 
rupedal bird, with the statement made after the discovery. The 
difficulty arises because we do not know whether to call the newly 
discovered feathered quadruped a bird. No decision to define the 
term ‘‘bird’’ more carefully will affect the old statement, because 
such decisions are not retroactive. In fact they are active, only 
insofar as the new usage is thoroughly learned and followed. The 
word ‘‘all’’ admits of several well-defined uses; the word ‘‘bird’’ 
does not. There is no question of several different statements 
which might have been made with the words, ‘‘All birds are 
bipeds’’; there is one statement which they were used to make and 
it is indeterminate. It may be managed so as to prevent anyone 
from ever making this statement again, but this does not affect the 
statement which was made and which is neither analytic nor syn- 
thetic. 

(III) There has been much dispute about criteria of analyticity. 
C. I. Lewis has given a much-discussed criterion which involves 
carrying on what he calls an ‘‘experiment in imagination.’’ We 
are invited to consult our ‘‘criteria-in-mind’’ for application of 
terms. If we find that the criteria-in-mind for the descriptive 
terms of a given sentence are related in the way that the syntactical 
terms prescribe, then the sentence makes an analytic statement.’ 

Such a test sounds practicable because Lewis applies it to ex- 
amples which appear within quotes. Only sentences can appear 
within quotes, not statements. Consequently, he ought not to be 
asking whether his example-sentences are being used to make 
analytic statements, for they are not being used to make statements 
at all. We are called upon to imagine their being used to make 
statements. But what statements? It is very hard to imagine 
all the statements a given sentence might be used to make, and this 
exercise does not at all fall within the scope of Lewis’ test as an 
‘‘experiment in imagination.’’ What do we do to imagine a sen- 
tence making a statement? How much context do we have to 
supply? The ‘‘smallest unit of meaning’’ is certainly not, as 


2 Lewis does almost always speak of analytic statements, although he 
says that strictly only ‘‘propositions’’ are analytic. A proposition is some- 
thing which a statement is about, which can be asserted, denied, entertained, 
questioned, etc. 
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Quine argues, the whole of empirical science (whatever that 
means) ,* but it is certainly a great deal more than a single sentence 
together with a remark about the occasion of its use. 

The problem of finding a criterion of analyticity is not just 
harder than it is usually thought to be. The problem grows out of 
a complete misconception about the nature of language. It as- 
sumes that there is some one detection device by which we can 
identify an analytic statement, whereas there is no device by means 
of which we can even detect when a statement has been made. The 
question we must ask is this: in the case of a particular use of a 
sentence, is it being used to make an analytic statement? There 
is a great difficulty here, for if one picks out of a conversation a 
sentence which seems to have made an analytic statement, reflection 
generally shows that it had some other use. Or if one picks a 
sentence which seems a likely candidate for making an analytic 
statement, it is next to impossible to think of any living context 
where it would not be employed primarily at some other job. 

Sometimes an analytic sentence (sic) is defined as one which 
reduces to a tautology by the substitution of synonyms for syn- 
onyms. ‘‘That man is a rational animal’’ would thus reduce to 
‘“‘That man is a man.’’ For what such an exercise is worth, far 
from proving ‘‘That man is a rational animal’’ to be analytic, it 
shows that it is not analytic precisely because ‘‘ That man is a man’”’ 
would not, in any everyday context, be a tautology. Neither 
would ‘‘That man is not a man’’ be a contradiction; nor would 
‘‘No, its not true that that man is not a man’’ be analytic. Be- 
cause we have so little use for tautologies, the grammatical forms 
which might be expected to produce them have been preémpted 
for other purposes. 

In ordinary discourse, the sentences which might appear to ex- 
emplify the logical forms for making analytic statements are given 
other tasks. Often such a sentence is used to make oblique ref-. 
erence to itself: it functions to recommend a certain use, to ex- 
emplify a suggested use, to remind of correct usage, ete. It is in- 
structive to remember that high-school biology texts have to spend 
several pages explaining the status of the biological statement, 
‘‘Man is an animal,’’ for students know that the more familiar 
statement ‘‘Man is an animal’’ is false. 

Sometimes a sentence with an analytic look will function to 
refer to the statement it would be used to make, if under the cir- 
cumstances it were being used to make a statement. This appears 
to be something of the use which some premisses have in argu- 


3 Quine surely does not mean to imply that I need to know the whole of 
empirical science to understand his words. 
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ments which take a formal turn. For example, a logician might 
want to call the opening statement in this argument analytic. 
‘*Husbands are male! You surely grant that?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘And 
males die younger than females?’’ ‘‘Yes.’’ ‘‘Then how could you 
wonder why there were more widows than widowers?’’ But here 
the participants at the debate are talking about statements more 
than making them, and all formal argumentation seems to have 
some touch of this self-consciousness. Moralistic logicians, if not 
justified in their reform programs, are at least correct about this: 
everyday language is a fusion of so-called object and metalan- 
guage. They are wrong when they think it is a confusion of 
object and metalanguage. The function of such premisses to 
refer to statements and to comment on word uses is so prominent, 
that it is most confusing and inappropriate to describe them as 
making analytic statements. Of course, sentences which are used 
to make synthetic statements are used simultaneously to do other 
things as well. But, in many contexts, the reportorial or descrip- 
tive use is so plainly preéminent, that it is not confusing to refer 
to our use of sentences in making synthetic statements. 

An analytic premiss is needed when the argument turns on 
dispute about a law of logic: ‘‘Can you deny that he is either in 
this room or he is not in this room?’’ But if I am not mistaken, 
acceptance of a law of logic, or a specification of a law of logic, 
means accepting a jargon. The laws of logic fix meanings; they 
are not based on them. Formal argumentation seems to be either 
decision-making or reporting on word uses, neither of which ac- 
tivities finds expression in analytic statements. The functions 
which argumentation has in ordinary discourse as opposed to those 
which it has in mathematics and logic texts are, as far as I can 
see, an almost unexplored topic. The only excuse for presently 
dealing with it is that philosophers draw their examples of the 
analytic from ordinary language, and give no indication of how 
their example-sentences might be used. It seems plain that when 
we find examples of the analytic, they will not be identifiable by 
any simple psychological test such as Lewis proposes. 

As a matter of fact, most people do not want to make analytic 
statements; those who do, have to manufacture them. The method 
of manufacture is widely used and universally understood. It is 
to create a system of definitions, and to specify artificial forms of 
logical ‘‘sentences,’’ and rules of inference. It is done most 
rigorously by logicians and mathematicians—although some get 
tired sooner than others‘; less rigorously by scientists in the 

41 hesitate to suggest what seems to me the truth about the Quine-Carnap 


controversy, viz., Quine gets tired sooner than Carnap, and recommends giving 
up. 
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systematic formulation of their subjects. It is done least rigor- 
ously by philosophical system-builders. In all cases, however, the 
process seems the same: an analytic statement is wanted, and the 
rules of language have to be changed in order to get it. 

In studying the arguments which make up a philosophical 
system, we are often confronted with a sentence with which the 
author clearly wants to make an analytic statement. That it is 
intended as analytic is often the main key we have to the meaning 
of the sentence in question. Exploring and understanding the 
philosophical system becomes the activity of trying to learn a 
jargon. The only thing remotely like applying a criterion of 
analyticity is finding out the intention of the author. But perhaps 
this is too generous; perhaps a sentence cannot make an analytic 
statement until the author teaches us to use his jargon, i:e., to 
understand what statement is being made in the same easy way 
that we understand what statements we make when we tell what 
we had for breakfast. 

I can see no clear-cut context where an analytic statement 
would be made in everyday language. They are not made in 
giving journalistic descriptions of happenings; they are not made 
in reporting on the state of things. This is one of the insights 
recognized in logician’s jargon: ‘‘They are not about fact or 
reality,’’ ‘‘They do not state facts,’’ etc. In everyday as opposed 
to technical discourse, sentences are practically never used to make 
analytic statements. Here we return to the observation that after 
all there is a tendency to refuse to speak of a sentence with such a 
use (or lack of it) as making a statement at all. We have one lin- 
guistie tendency to mark a similarity between the analytic and 
synthetic, and another to emphasize the difference. Getting clear 
about the analytic-synthetic distinction would be coming to under- 
stand the likenesses and differences underlying these opposed tend- 
encies; the way technical jargon grows out of everyday speech, 
and the way it departs from it. 

This is the way to get clarification, unless one thinks he can 
get it by creating a jargon about jargons, i.e., by deciding to give 
such words as ‘‘true,’’ ‘‘statement,’’ ‘‘sentence,’’ etc., technical 
uses. But then how do we get clear about these unless we are told 
exactly how the technical uses are like and unlike their everyday 
ones? This is not to condemn outright all technical jargons. 
As the science of language develops, a more and more elaborate 
technical terminology may be called for. If so, and if it is to be 
a part of the science of languages, it will need to be mastered and 
taught. Scientific linguists must learn to use their new words and 
they must learn to use their old words in new ways. They must 
learn to employ their technical jargon in the same easy way we 
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employ our natural language. Part of learning a science is ac- 
quiring new bits of language in this way: learning to get around 
among old facts with them, and, with their help, to find new facts. 
Inevitably there will be misleading similarities with everyday ex- 
pressions, and confusions will arise as a result of the departures 
from the more familiar uses of words. There will inevitably be 
the tendency to expand the technical jargon beyond its immediate 
scientific utility. At the point where scientists create terminology, 
abandon old terminology, recommend new terminology—try to 
bring more order, system, simplicity, elegance into their science— 
metaphysics begins. The metaphysics of the linguist will incline 
him to one line of research rather than another, to emphasize one 
phenomenon rather than another. Scientists divide on such 
grounds into various schools, each recommending a different pro- 
gram of research. \ 

The metaphysics of language will continue to be pursued not 
only for its indirect affiliation with, and effects upon, research 
programs, but for its own sake. The fascination of new ways of 
talking, of new glimpses of language from new points of view 
is not to be gainsaid—the suggestion of something overlooked. 
The simple and easy becomes the difficult and complex, as when 
we try to ‘‘place’’ our well-worn pathways on an unfamiliar and 
detailed map. Or acquaintance with detail gives place to a view 
from far off: as when we are amazed at how our village looks from 
a mountain top, but can no longer find precisely where our house 
and our street fit in. We become aware of things of which we are 
usually unaware. With the rationalists we see the whole of speech 
and communication where distinctions are lost sight of; with the 
empiricists, the articulation of separate detail. And with all, a 
puzzling consciousness that something hidden has been revealed— 
with problems that need not be solved, but still call for solution. 

Metaphysics has its own way, its own life; and its vitality de- 
pends upon the very confusions from which it grows. Eliminating 
these confusions is finding how it grows out of everyday language 
and science, and seeing that metaphysical systems cannot be spoken 
as are languages like English, or Chinese, or even baby-talk. 
Clarifying is not the only worthwhile activity, and it would not be 
as important as it is if it did not occasionally conflict with other 
activities of equal or greater importance. 


FRANK B. EBERSOLE 
San Jos& State COLLEGE 
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N logic, in philosophy of science, in ethics and aesthetics, phi- 
losophers have tended more and more to have recourse to 
‘‘rules’’ in their explanations. The notion of a rule, however, has 
not been thoroughly explained, particularly with reference to 
ethical rules. In this paper, we shall attempt such an explanation, 
hoping to shed some light upon what may have to be assumed, what 
difficulties are raised or avoided in the process of such an explica- 
tion. We then intend to use whatever clarity has been gained to 
explicate the notions of appeal to rule and conformity to rule with 
regard to ethical decision-processes. 

We do not intend to provide a formal definition of the term 
‘fis a rule,’’ but merely to make the conditions for being a rule as 
explicit as we can. Prescriptive rules rather than descriptive ones 
shall serve as our working examples, although this distinction be- 
tween prescriptive or normative statements that recommend or 
forbid certain types of behavior, on the one hand, and descriptive 
statements, on the other, may prove to be illusory. One of our 
problems shall be whether any set of criteria adequate for the 
analysis of ‘‘is a prescriptive rule’’ may not also turn out to in- 
clude what have been generally regarded as descriptive sentences. 
The kind of examples with which we shall begin are: ‘‘ Always 
keep promises,’’ ‘‘Keep from hurting the feelings of those you 
love,’’ ‘‘Never leave the garden hose out overnight.’’ In attempt- 
ing to discover adequate criteria for such rules, we shall try to 
isolate the distinctive manner in which these kinds of statements 
function in contexts of inquiry—although the results of this 
analysis may have application to rules functioning in contexts of 
action as well. It will make sense, then,—as indeed preliminary 
observation would lead one to believe,—to say that the same 
sentence is functioning in one context as a rule, and in another, not. 
‘‘Being a rule’’ will be taken to be only derivatively a property of 
Sentences, statements, and/or propositions in the formal sense. 
The formal property of ‘‘being a rule’’ will be a property of func- 
tioning in inquiry in distinctive ways. 

Under what conditions, then, do statements function as rules? 
Rules are both regulative and indicated by regularity. Their func- 
tion is to regulate something—not themselves to submit to regula- 
tions; and to say ‘‘a rule is being employed’”’ is a short-hand way 
of saying that a certain regularity is to be found in the decision- 
process. We want to speak of the rules that regulate the making 
of decisions, or the choosing of alternatives. From one point of 
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view, the object of regulation is the act of choice; from another— 
and the one that we shall adopt—the objects of regulation are the 
alternatives selected or rejected. To hold this is merely to note 
that it is only in contexts where one of several alternatives may be 
chosen that statements function as rules at all. We want to say 
that a rule is regulating a decision when certain regularities or 
correlations are observed to hold between the application of the 
rule and the choosing of certain alternatives. 

The explicit stipulation of this correlation shall constitute the 
main task of this paper. For the present, let us state this cor- 
relation using terms which are unanalyzed such as: the ‘‘ presence 
of a statement,’’ a ‘‘negative’’ or ‘‘affirmative’’ statement, the 
relation of ‘‘fitting,’’ and the ‘‘selection’’ and ‘‘rejection”’ of 
‘‘alternatives.’’ These terms, though somewhat vague, have pre- 
systematic meanings which are sufficiently understood for us to 
proceed. 

Our first attempt would be to say that a statement is functioning 
as a rule if and only if, in every case in which the rule is affirma- 
tive and fits an alternative, that alternative is selected; and if, in 
the cases when it is negative and fits an alternative, that alternative 
is rejected. Counter-examples to this suggestion are easily pro- 
duced. There are many cases in which there are statements which 
function as rules, are affirmative, and fit an alternative, and yet 
the alternative is not selected. In such cases, other rules may 
enter into the decision-process, conflicting with the first and over- 
riding it. Or perhaps, after an attempt at rational solution, the 
subject decides against an alternative even though it fits all the 
rules that he can muster. 

An easy amendment to this analysis would be to resort to the 
notion of ‘‘tendency’’ and assert that a statement functions as a 
rule if and only if, when it is affirmative and fits an alternative, 
its presence tends to be accompanied by the selection of the al- 
ternative. The word ‘‘tendency’’ does not add much light to the 
analysis, however, and it is doubtful if its addition would enable 
us to identify rules any better than we did under the former 
analysis. For the use of this term, unanalyzed, raises the ancient 
problems of potentiality and the modern problem of counter- 
factual conditionals. We must seek some way to pin down more 
exactly the tendency of rules to regulate the selection of alterna- 
tives. 

Before proceeding further, these are the difficulties we want to 
avoid. First of all, we do not want to say that the presence of an 
affirmative statement, S, must be a necessary condition for the 
selection of an alternative, a, in order that S be functioning as @ 
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rule for a. There are, of course, cases in which § is a necessary 
condition for the selection of some a but there are also cases in 
which some other rule, 8’, or 8S”, would do as well, even though in 
these situations S may still be functioning as a rule. Secondly, 
even when some alternative a is selected and there is some sentence 
8 which functioned as a rule in the selection, we would not always 
want to hold that S was a sufficient condition for the selection of a. 
Such cases are those in which the presence of some other 9’ is as 
essential for the selection of a as G itself. Finally, the mere fact 
that @ is not selected when S is present need not prevent S from 
being a rule in such a situation. Some other 8’, 8S”, ete., may inter- 
fere with the selection of a even though § is still functioning as a 
rule. 

It is the presence of other statements which produces counter- 
instances to our previous analysis. For the sake of simplicity, 
we shall consider cases in which just one other such statement 
occurs and call this statement 8’. The following explication may 
be easily freed from the limits of this assumption. We can now 
state that in a decision-process where a is an alternative, S is a rule 
for a when the following conditions are satisfied. 


EXPLICATION OF RULE CORRELATION 


I. If @ is selected, then § is present, affirmative, and fitting; 


IT. If S is present, affirmative, and fitting, then a is selected; 
or 


III. If 8 is present, etc., then a is not selected if, and only if, 
some 8’ is present, etc. 


Condition I expresses the fact that S is a necessary condition 
for the selection of a. Condition II expresses the fact that S is a 
sufficient condition for the selection of a. Condition III expresses 
clearly what we had wanted to express by referring to the 
“‘tendency’’ of § to cause a to be selected, even when a is not se- 
lected. To make clear the meaning of these conditions we shall 
stipulate the procedures one would have to follow to determine 
whether some 8 that is present, fitting, and affirmative is function- 
ing as a rule in some situation where a is an alternative. First of 
all, let us suppose that a was selected. To determine whether 
condition I was satisfied we would have to know that in the absence 
of 8, a would not have been selected. With regard to the satisfac- 
tion of condition II, we would have to know that the removal of 9’ 
and the presence of § alone would be sufficient to have a selected. 
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Now suppose that a is not selected. Condition III is satisfied if 
the removal of S’ and the presence of S alone is sufficient to have 
a selected. 

It seems that in this way the objections to the previous analysis 
have been resolved. We shall mean by a ‘‘rule’’ any statement 
that functions in a decision-process in such a way as to satisfy any 
of the three conditions above. One might point out, of course, 
that it is often very difficult to tell what would happen in the 
absence of S or in the absence of 8’, especially when there are 
many S’’s that concern us. We can only reply that any given 
decision as to whether some S is a rule or not is based upon the 
evidence available. Sometimes, indeed, it will be impossible to 
determine whether some S is or is not functioning as a rule for 
some a, but this could just as well be regarded as a confirmation 
of our analysis rather than an objection to it. An analysis may be 
able to make explicit the meaning of such a phrase as ‘‘is function- 
ing as a rule’’ and yet not present criteria which permit easy de- 
termination of the phrase’s application. We would have just cause 
for worry if, according to our analysis, a process which is in fact 
often extremely difficult is taken as performable with ease. This 
mistake has frequently been made in analysis. In value theory, 
for example, this has occurred in oversimplified versions of hedonic 
and interest theories. In economics, this is true of Marx’s analysis 
of surplus value. The recent history of the analysis of the mean- 
ing concept shows the oversimplification of the earlier verification 
theory being confronted by grave difficulties and giving way to the 
complexities of the sundry theories of indirect and partial con- 
firmation, involving reduction sentences and inductive logic. 

It is worthwhile pointing out, furthermore, that this analysis 
of ‘‘being a rule’’ allows us to take account of rules which manifest 
themselves in fact only in single cases. Into this class fall rules 
governing selections of alternatives which in the history of an 
individual or a society occur only once. Thus a doctor may be 
confronted only once in his lifetime with a rare disease. A nation 
may have to decide only once whether to go to war against a par- 
ticular enemy. As such, this analysis is significant for the 
methodology of social sciences, which often seems to require analy- 
sis of the single case. 

Our next task, now that these consequences of the analysis 
have been pointed out, is to explain the primitives we have been 
using in this analysis, and then to extend our explication to such 
notions as ‘‘appeal to rule’’ and ‘‘conformity to rule.’’ The chief 
primitives, it may be remembered, were ‘‘presence’’ and ‘‘fitting- 
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ness.”” The terms ‘‘selection and rejection of alternatives’’ do not 
seem, in this context, to present any particular problems. With 
regard to them it need merely be remembered that what is corre- 
lated with the presence or absence of statements is the decision to 
take or not to take a certain action—not the actual doing of the 
action. For it seems obvious that a decision may be made in ac- 
cordance with a rule even though the action decided upon is never 
performed. The question of the presence of statements, however, 
seems to pose further problems. There is first of all the distinction 
between the entertainment of a statement and a belief in that 
statement. We shall use ‘‘presence’’ to refer only to the former. 
As it turns out, however, either sense could be used, as any state- 
ment whose presence varies with the decision in the way stipulated 
for ‘‘functioning as a rule’’ would also be ‘‘believed.’’ A further 
issue which is often raised can be posed by the question: Just 
what is it that is ‘‘present’’? In short, are rules a sub-class of 
sentences, statements, or propositions? Whether certain kinds of 
marks or sounds or some types of mental entities signified by marks 
or sounds are to be ‘‘present’’ depends upon the position one might 
take with regard to this issue. It seems, however, that this issue 
need not concern us, for our analysis of ‘‘is a rule’’ may be stated 
in terms of any of these notions and is logically independent of 
one’s view on the locus of logical form. 

The question of ‘‘fittingness’’ concerns us directly. Whatever 
it is that shall be ‘‘present’’ in the sense suggested above will have 
to ‘‘fit’’ the alternatives in the decision-process before it can be 
called a rule. The conditions under which a statement fits an 
alternative turn out to be rather difficult to specify. 

Let us take the situation in which there are present to the 
inquirer a statement R, ‘‘It is wrong to steal,’’ another statement 
D, ‘‘To take x’s purse would be stealing, since x does not consent 
to it,’? and some alternative, a. a is described by the participial 
phrase, A, ‘‘Taking x’s purse now.”’ The first question is, between 
which of these elements is the relation of ‘‘fittingness’’ to hold? It 
certainly holds between A and a, on the one hand, and between D 
and a, on the other. A may be construed as signifying a propo- 
sition about a. The precise language in which this is expressed 
is not particularly important, so long as we recognize that A and D 
bear essentially similar relations to a. There is no reason why A 
might not have been ‘‘Taking x’s purse without 2z’s consent’’ or 
“Stealing x’s purse.’’ The distinction between A and D, if it is a 
distinction at all, is a functional one, the expression of which must 
make some reference to the fact that A was present before D, and 
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served as the jumping off ‘point for the formulation of D and D’, 
etc. About both A and D it can be said that they ‘‘fit’’ a if and 
only if they are ‘‘true of’’ a, or are true descriptions of a. The 
problem of when a proposition or a description is true of something 
is certainly a considerable one, but need not be discussed further 
in this article. All that need be said concerning it, by way of quali- 
fication, is that, as far as being a rule is concerned, the S in question 
need only be thought to be a true description of a in order to be 
‘‘fitting.’? An S may regulate the decision to select a even if it is 
in fact a false description of a; its regulative function persists for 
the subject as long as he thinks it is true. We do not want to add 
here ‘‘rationally thought to be true,’’ because we want to preserve 
enough generality in our analysis to take account of the fact that 
many statements do function as rules for particular decision-proc- 
esses even though they plainly fail to fit any of the alternatives. 
This is not to deny the importance of the ‘‘fitting’’ relation; it 
provides a fruitful means for rationally deciding whether or not 
sentences should function as rules. 

What about R? If it ‘‘fits’’ anything, then its fits either a de- 
scription of a or a itself. If the former, then ‘‘fitting’’ denotes a 
different kind of relation than the relation between D and a. 
It is certainly not apparent, however, that D bears a relation to 
a which R fails to bear. Rather it seems that FR is also a true 
description of a if D is. BR is in the form neither of a proposition 
nor of an assertion of a proposition. But R may be analyzed into: 
(1) Let it not be the case that (2) something is stolen. R may 
then be said to ‘‘fit’’ a, in the sense that its second element is also 
thought to be a true description of a. If we take this line, how- 
ever, we must recognize that the relation of ‘‘fitting’’ provides 
no basis for distinguishing statements of R’s form from statements 
of D’s form. 

This analysis of ‘‘is a rule’’ must now be related to the notions 
of ‘‘appeal to rule’’ and ‘‘conformity to rule.’’ Here again we 
are going to restrict our analysis to cases of decisions, and not the 
realization of decisions. It seems clear that an individual’s de- 
cision to select an alternative may conform to a rule (or rules) even 
though the rule is not present to the individual. Whether or not 
an individual’s decision conforms to a rule, in this sense, is an 
empirical question that is determined by finding or not finding, as 
the case may be, the kind of regularity explicated above in such an 
individual’s decisions. In such a case of ‘‘conformity to rule,”’ 
the ‘‘rule’’ can be stated as an empirical generalization, the con- 
firming instances of which constitute ‘‘conformity to rule.’’ For 
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example, we would have an empirical law of the form, ‘‘Such and 
such conditions are correlated with A’s decisions in a certain speci- 
fied way.’’? The confirming instances or disconfirming instances are 
the subject’s decisions when the stipulated conditions are fulfilled. 
The correlation we are interested in is precisely the kind of rule- 
correlation that exists when some S is functioning as a rule. To 
express this we could just as well state that decisions ‘‘conform to 
rule’’ when they are made as if a rule were present. The truth 
value of such a claim would be the same as the truth-value of the 
preceding empirical generalization, namely: such and such con- 
ditions are rule-correlated with the subject’s decisions. 

The notion of ‘‘appeal to rule’’ is somewhat different. An in- 
dividual’s decisions can be said to ‘‘conform to rule’’ even though 
there is no rule present. Can we say, however, that an individual 
in making his decision appeals to a rule when there is no rule 
present? One might say, indeed, that there is some sort of ‘‘im- 
plicit appeal to rule’’ in an individual’s decision-behavior. But 
then, one means nothing more than that the decision conforms to 
rule. On the other hand, one might hold that the individual 
‘implicitly appeals to a rule.’’ Then, the individual is literally 
appealing to a rule and not merely behaving in a manner that 
conforms to rule. In this sense the rule must be present, and it is 
in this sense that we shall understand ‘‘appeal to rule.’’ To say 
there is an appeal to rule made in the decision-process means: 


1. There is an S present. 
2. The S fits some a. 
3. S is rule-correlated with the decision to select or reject a. 


What else can be said here? Such questions as whether or not a 
rule can be appealed to and yet no alternative selected, or some 
other alternative selected than the rule calls for, begin to evaporate 
as soon as the above is interpreted according to our previous 
analysis. So do assertions that there are some cases of appeal 
to rule which are neither cases of rule-presence nor of mere con- 
formity to rule. One might adduce the following as such a case: 
A builder has to choose between two types of cement in constructing 
a building. It occurs to him that type A is weaker than type B, 


1The situation is complicated somewhat when the ‘‘conditions’’ are the 
presence of some S in the subject’s decision-process. Here we will want to 
say both that the decision ‘‘conforms’’ to the rule which formulates the rule- 
correlation of the decision with S, and also that the decision ‘‘conforms’’ 
to S. In the second case, a second sense of ‘‘conform’’—‘‘is rule-correlated 
with’’—is being employed. The first sense is the one we shall continue to 
employ, however. 
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and he decides on B. Now one might say that the rule appealed to 
here is, ‘‘Don’t build with weak material,’’ and that this rule is 
not present in the decision-process. However, there is an 8 present 
in the decision-process which is rule-correlated with the decision— 
namely, ‘‘A is weaker than B.’’ If one still wants to say that 
‘‘Don’t build with weak material,’’ and not ‘‘A is weaker than 
B,’’ is the rule appealed to, then appeal to rule reduces to con- 
formity to rule. Thus, in the last analysis, we have to deal only 
with rule-presence and conformity to rule; and rule-presence may 
be interpreted as a special case of conformity to rule—that case 
where the condition with which the decision is rule-correlated is 
the presence of some S in the subject’s decision-process. 


* %* * 


Thus, with the notions of rule-correlation, true description, en- 
tertainment of a proposition or statement, and decision, we have 
given a functional explication of ‘‘being a rule,’’ ‘‘appeal to rule,”’ 
and ‘‘conformity to rule.’’ There are many contexts in recent 
philosophy in which rules have emerged as important and some- 
times bewildering entities. There is the problem of laws and 
law-like behavior, in philosophy of science; the problem of de- 
fining ‘‘semantical rules’’; in ethics, the problem of explicating 
‘‘good reason’’ and ‘‘rational decision-process.’’ This analysis, 
we believe, will be of some value in meeting these problems.” 

ANDREW WESSELL 
DonaLp ScHON 
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The Biology of the Spirit. Epmunp W. Sinnott. New’ York: 
The Viking Press, 1955. ix, 180 pp. $3.50. 


Dean Edmund W. Sinnott, the well-known Yale biologist, is 
concerned in this book with resolving the age-old problem of man’s 
dualism—body and mind. Body is adapted to ‘‘the practical 
affairs of a mechanistic world,’’ and mind to the ‘‘deeper intuitive 
and emotional feelings that speak with such commanding inner 
authority.’’ Yet there is a rift here, and Sinnott raises the ques- 
tion whether some way can be found to close it. 

This rift would be closed if some kind of unity could be found 
in this ‘‘unhappy dualism,’’ and Sinnott finds this unity in pur- 
posive, goal-seeking activity. In purposive development body and 
mind are aspects of the same basic process, ‘‘one as real as the 
other, like the two sides of a coin.’’ Sinnott is thus clearly op- 


2 We would like to thank Professor Kaplan, of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, for his very useful suggestions concerning this paper. 
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posed to ‘‘the philosophy of dualism.’’ He had laid the basic 
principles of this view in his earlier work Cell and Psyche; in the 
present book he develops its implications for philosophy and re- 
ligion. 

The goal-seeking activity has its roots in the lowest forms of 
living things. Sinnott cites a number of striking cases: how the 
pine-tree and the sponge, for instance, maintain their normal form, 
and how the egg of a silkworm grows to be a voracious caterpillar. 
In each case bodily growth is so controlled that there is persistent 
movement toward the structure characteristic of the living thing; 
something residing in its fundamental genetic constitution keeps 
it ‘‘marching steadily forward to a precise culmination.’’ Form 
is characteristic of living things because ‘‘it is the visible expres- 
sion of this orderly organic control, this deep, goal-seeking di- 
rectiveness.’”’ 

The goal-seeking process finds its fullest expression on the 
human level. All human beings are goal-seekers; the common 
attitude of men is forward-looking, purposeful. The most sig- 
nificant thing about a person is the intensity and the direction 
of his purposes. It is here that we come to Sinnott’s notion of 
spirit. The ‘‘deep-seated inborn urgencies and desires, arising 
spontaneously in the mind but subject to a wide measure of direc- 
tion, often dragging man to the level of the beasts but coming to 
flower as the highest expression of what he is and what he might 
become, one may rightly call . . . the human spirit.’’ From this 
source ‘‘are born man’s deepest satisfactions, his cravings for 
beauty, his moral aspirations, his love for his fellows and his 
reverence for something greater than himself in the universe out- 
side.’’ At this point, Sinnott even drifts to the extreme view that 
spirit may be the only basic reality. 

It should be pointed out here that the goal-seeking activity, for 
Sinnott, is not a mere drive. He criticizes modern biologists and 
psychologists for their analysis of the life process in terms of mere 
drives. In purposive activity one is not pushed from behind, but 
drawn toward some desired result. One is reminded here of 
Whitehead’s notion of ‘‘lures.’’ Only rarely, as Sinnott thinks, 
do we have an inner sense of being pushed or driven. On the 
contrary, ‘‘we feel as if there were something toward which we 
were being drawn, something we want.’’ Purpose, for Sinnott, is 
rooted in something much deeper than consciousness, that is, in 
protoplasm. Consciousness is awareness of purposive activity 
“limited to the upper levels of the process.’’ 

Purposive activity finds its highest and final goal in a cosmic 
setting. In nature there seem te be two opposing streams—the 
tendency toward organization and the tendency toward randomness. 
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Sinnott postulates a Principle of Organization which continually 
opposes the downward drag of matter and is the source of the 
upward, purposeful thrust of life. This principle not only lifts 
man ever higher but is in accord with three great essentials of 
religion : ‘‘it brings order out of randomness, spirit out of matter, 
and personality out of neutral and impersonal stuff.’’ This be- 
lief is more than a scientific conception: it maintains that there 
operates in the universe ‘‘something that leads to spirit, something 
that 1s spirit,’’ a something that, lifted far above its expression 
‘‘in matter and into the realm of spirit, may without irreverence 
. . . be thought of as an attribute of God.’’ The human spirit is 
the bridge to the divine. Man’s spirit, rooted in life, ‘‘may 
actually be a part of the Universal Spirit, emerging from it and 
returning to it again.’’ 

Sinnott’s hypothesis that the goal-seeking process resolves the 
dualism of body and mind is offered without dogmatism and with 
the acknowledgment that we are essentially ignorant of the proc- 
esses that regulate growth and development. His illustrations 
are concrete and his facts cumulative—an approach that is rare 
in philosophic discussions of mechanism and purpose. And one can 
basically agree with his emphasis on continuity and with his in- 
sistence on teleological categories in biology and psychology, usu- 
ally the béte notre of the mechanists. But it remains to be asked 
whether he has made out an adequate case for his major thesis. 
A number of difficulties stand in the way. 

First, despite his intention, his hypothesis is dualistic. It is 
true that in his discussion body and mind have deeper interrela- 
tions than in most dualistic theories; yet they remain substanti- 
ally independent. Sinnott always speaks of a ‘‘something’’ that 
is added to the organism, and this ‘‘something’’ is none other than 
the psyche. This independence of mind and body is brought to 
a head when he suggests that the spirit of man may survive his 
bodily disintegration (p. 164). These objections are not intended 
to disparage dualism but merely to show that Sinnott ultimately, 
though unwittingly, rejects the view he had intended to develop. 

In the latter part of this book, Sinnott further confuses ‘the 
subject by suggesting, in several striking passages, panpsychism. 
‘‘The basis for purposiveness and mind,’’ he writes, ‘‘may exist 
far down in the lifeless world. All objects may thus have within 
them something of the psychical, as the philosophy of panpsychism 
maintains’? (p. 116). And again he writes, ‘‘But if body and 
mind have a common source, how can we tell which dominates the 
other? . . . Perhaps the material part of man is the product of 
the soul!’’ (p. 159). This is monism with a vengeance. There 
are also passages that would delight materialists, for he even sug- 
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gests that matter may be the dominant reality, although he is op- 
posed to materialism. ‘‘Matter itself, by its very nature, may be 
such stuff as leads inevitably to spirit. We must never underesti- 
mate its possibilities’ (p. 163). All these shifts create the uneasy 
feeling in the reader that Sinnott has not fully made up his mind, 
or at least that in his effort to unify body and mind he has left 
many phases disconnected. 

And, again, in his effort to unify body and mind, Sinnott offers 
hypotheses that are not open to verification in any meaningful 
sense. He refers again and again to some inherent teleological 
agency as ‘‘something’’ that is not open to the empirical approach. 
“In life, ... there is evidence of something integrating, pur- 
poseful..... As to what life is and whence its characteristic 
organizing power arises, we still are without explanation. .. . It 
may be that the origin of spirit lies in something deeper than the 
concepts of the sciences’’ (pp. 167-168). He further maintains 
that ‘‘the intellect has no means of understanding’’ this spiritual 
factor (p. 168). One need not make a mystery of the teleological 
aspect of living things; it may be possible to give an empirical 
account of this aspect; in any event, one should have to explore 
this possibility before resorting to such unverifiable suggestions as 
Sinnott makes. 

This unverifiable procedure reaches its height when he offers 
his imaginative Principle of Organization. No evidence is offered 
for so far-reaching a claim, except the fact that there is in nature 
a building-up process in addition to randomness. Instead of try- 
ing, as the competent scientist he is, to give a more intelligible 
and simpler account of organization in nature, he introduces prin- 
ciples and claims that become more difficult and obscure than the 
problem he raises. Here, again, he resorts too cavalierly to his 
favorite retreat that these ‘‘are facts beyond the competence of 
science’? (p. 171). What would be lost in intelligibility if random- 
ness as well as purposive activity were regarded as natural occur- 
rences? No one need deny the facts that Sinnott is discussing, but 
as he himself significantly and rightly suggests in another context, 
“How this will finally come to be interpreted in adequate scientific 
and philosophical terms is the basic problem’’ (p. 64). 

However, Sinnott’s emphasis on teleology in biology and psy- 
chology is valuable. When in some quarters there is undue fear 
of this concept, Sinnott’s insistence on it, as a responsible 
biologist, is significant. For certain purposes living beings may be 
described in purely mechanistic terms, for other purposes in 
teleological terms. How these types of explanation might be 
rendered compatible is an urgent and difficult philosophical prob- 
lem. Sinnott realizes this problem and struggles with it. He 
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rightly asserts the importance of the teleological concept, and dem- 
onstrates the futility of ignoring the wide-spread existence of 
functional beings in nature. Yet he unnecessarily weakens his 
claim for the teleological description by discarding the notion of 
drives. The idea of drives has been most illuminating in de- 
scribing certain biological activities ; it may be that there are levels 
of teleological activity. With his genuine sense of continuity 
Sinnott did not need to resort either to the reductive method or to 
the equally misleading procedure of explaining all lower forms 
of life in terms of the purposive activities of the higher. 


Y. H. Krikorian 
THE City CoLLecr, NEw York City 


Two Roads to Truth; a Basis for Unity under the Great Tradition. 
Epmunp W. Sinnott. New York: The Viking Press, 1953. 
xii, 241 pp. $3.50. 


Though by no means startling in its insights, this is a competent 
book with a moderate view and a commendable concern for the 
continuance of our Western heritage conceived in terms of a co- 
operative partnership of scientific and religious elements. 
Throughout the entire book Sinnott makes reference to the subject 
matter of science and the subject matter of religion with a fa- 
miliarity towards both which makes one disposed to honor the 
argument of the work even if dissatisfied about the adequacy of 
some of the conclusions. 

The main thesis is simple: The Great Tradition of Western 
culture includes place for both scientific and religious quests. If 
either is shorn from the other, life is less worthy and truth less 
inclusive than when the two concerns work in harmony. All that 
is said in the book is an expansion of this main theme. 

The expansion of the theme is simple and easy, accomplished 
without abstruse language or detouring argument. The following 
observations are made not to distract from basic agreement, but 
to suggest several specific points at which the discussion might 
be strengthened and clarified. In the first place, the book tends 
to treat the difference between science and religion as a distinction 
between reason on one hand, spirit on the other (e.g., p. 208). At 
one place its author goes so far as to imply that the materialist is 
the pure rationalist (p. 224). But in the main argument Sinnott 
is continually calling for a sane, informed religion, and in an 
excellent section on science and values (pp. 96 ff.) makes it evident 
that science depends upon, and contributes to, the realm of the 
spirit. How much better would it have been had another and - 
more adequate way to delineate science and religion been worked 
out than to divide them as reason versus spirit. Or again, one 
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is not entirely satisfied with the analysis of Communism which 
makes it out as mere materialism (p. 13). The West is material- 
istic even as the East; the dangerous feature of Communism is an 
ideological drive which fails to see any possible corruption within 
the proletariat, and by hoping for an eventual utopia condones 
every expedient evil in furthering a present revolution. These 
are spiritual evils. And thirdly, the discussion of the Bible, care- 
ful and informed as it is in detail, is basically the argument from 
Fosdick’s The Modern Use of the Bible (1924), which is not 
nearly as ‘‘modern’’ as Anderson’s Rediscovering the Bible (1951). 
One cannot help but have the feeling that had Sinnott been more 
aware of the change in the theological outlook towards the Bible 
represented by the quarter-century which separates these books, his 
discussion of God, of man, of sin, and of authority would all have 
rung profounder notes than they do in this present volume, not in 
neglect or contradiction of its main theme, but in fuller and pro- 
founder exploitation of it. 


Epwarp LeRoy Long, JR. 
VIRGINIA POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 


Can Ideals and Norms Be Justified? A. CAMPBELL GARNETT. 
Stockton, California: College of the Pacific, 1955. 92 pp. 
(Tully Cleon Knoles Lectures in Philosophy, 1955. College of 
the Pacific Philosophy Institute Publications, Vol. V.) $2.00. 


In these lectures, delivered in California under the Tully Knoles 
Foundation, Professor Garnett develops a naturalistic theory of 
ethics, which has much in common with the views of Dewey, but 
attempts to go beyond them to include traditional religious ethical 
teaching without giving up the naturalistic basis. 

There is, in Professor Garnett’s view, an ‘‘ideal of natural per- 
fection’’ upon which the conception of moral perfection is based. 
This ideal is rooted in the determinate ‘conception of man as a 
natural species. It can be deduced from empirical knowledge of 
that constitution, its potentialities and the laws which govern it. 
Moral norms, therefore, like the norms of physical health or of 
mental life, are ‘‘empirically discoverable rules of behavior com- 
mon to the human species’’ (p. 16). 

In the moral realm, human ‘‘natural perfection’’ is the ful- 
fillment of the volitional life or the ‘‘life of impulse.’’ It involves 
two elements: ‘‘impulsive expression’’ and ‘‘selective control.’’ 
The moral ideal is that ‘‘every impulse in the life of man would 
find expression and every end attainment so far as these impulses 
and ends are compatible’’ (p. 19). Whereas in the past this ideal 
has tended to take an Apollonian form, stressing harmony, today it 
tends to take a Dionysian one, stressing self-expression. (Marx, 
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Nietzsche, and Dewey are presented as characteristically ‘‘Dio- 
nysian.’’) Behind both forms Professor Garnett sees the ideal of 
natural perfection as the ‘‘basic causal explanation of the moral 
experience’’ (p. 24). 

A self-realization ethic, even with rational self-control, may, 
however, produce socially bad results. Professor Garnett, there- 
fore, attempts to show that ‘‘the natural perfection of the indi- 
vidual requires the predominance in his character of the motive 
of benevolence, agape, the impartial concern for human welfare’’ 
(p. 81). He tries to deduce from the natural constitution of man 
the Christian ideal of ‘‘self-forgetting love.’’ Three propositions 
are involved: (1) ‘‘the healthy mind is habitually extroverted’’— 
i.e., predominantly gives attention to objects external to the self; 
(2) of all external objects it is other human beings which tend to 
be the most interesting ; and (3) this interest in other human beings 
‘*tends normally to be constructive’’—i.e., ‘‘Man is primarily a 
creator rather than a destroyer’’ (pp. 75 and 84). 

Opponents of naturalistic ethics would be quick to point out 
that Professor Garnett’s analysis is not free from question-begging 
terms like ‘‘health’’ and ‘‘normally.’’ What force these terms 
carry in a discussion of morality would seem to come from the 
analogy with the physical realm. It is at least open to question 
whether the moral giants of human history would impress us as 
being particularly ‘‘healthy’’ or ‘‘normal.’’ Or, at any rate, the 
judgment that they were so (in some alleged ‘‘deeper sense’’) 
is usually comfortably ex post facto. 

Professor Garnett probably does not intend to assert that the 
potentialities of human beings are fixed once and for all. Yet 
such phrases as the ‘‘essential constitution of the human species’’ 
(p. 15) and ‘‘the natural laws of the human psyche’’ (p. 16) 
strongly suggest that he does not believe that human potentialities 
could change radically or that man might be in fact, even bio- 
logically speaking, problematic. The process point of view (not 
entirely missing from Dewey) scarcely receives adequate attention 
when it is supposed that human potentialities are something given, 
rather than something continually created. 

This points up what seem to be the two basic premises of 
Professor Garnett’s argument: (1) that there ts an ‘‘essential and 
common structure of the human organism’’ (something which 
would, for example, be denied by various types of evolutionists 
and by contemporary existentialists); and (2) that the natural 
potentialities of man are basically, or in the main, good (some- 
thing which would be denied, or seriously qualified, by Neo- 
Orthodox Christians and by the later Freud—among others). It 
would be interesting to know whether all naturalistic theories of 
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ethics must make these two assumptions and also on what basis 
they can be justified. 


Henry Roy Fincu 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Logic and Nature. Marm Couns Swasey. New York: New 
York University Press, 1955. xii, 199 pp. $3.75. 


This is a revised edition of a book first published in 1930. 
But it is perhaps more timely now than it was then. Its main 
concern is with the defense of reason, and reason has been the 
object in recent years of more varied and formidable attacks than 
ever before. We are being told by the conventionalists that logical 
laws supply us only with convenient ways of arranging our words 
or meanings, and shed no light on the nature of things. We are 
told by naturalists that the process of reasoning never moves under 
the control of necessity, but always under the control of the ‘‘dark 
engine’’ in the brain, with whose working necessity has nothing 
to do. Instrumentalists, Freudians, cultural relativists, logical 
empiricists, with whatever differences of opinion on other matters, 
unite in holding that the rationalist tradition which ran from 
Plato. through Descartes to Hegel and McTaggart is dead, or 
ought to be dead. 

To this Mrs. Swabey enters a firm demurrer. She is a rational- 
ist—unrepentant, unabashed, competent, and quietly confident. 
She thinks that when the current attacks on reason are closely 
examined, they will all be found to refute themselves. When the 
conventionalists, for example, argue for conventionalism, they do 
not regard the logic of their own argument as arbitrary; they take 
it as decisive or compulsive in a sense quite inconsistent with their 
main contention. ‘‘The depth psychologists who interpret thought 
as a rationalization of unconscious desires do not allow that their 
theory is the rationalization of unconscious desire on their part.’’ 
When the naturalists argue that the course of thought is under 
constraint from non-rational processes in the brain, they suppose 
themselves to have reached this conclusion because the evidence 
requires it, and suppose that their hearers are capable of being 
determined in the same way, neither of which suppositions they 
have any right to make in terms of their own theory. So with the 
other anti-rationalisms. Mrs. Swabey does not examine these in 
detail. She considers it enough if she shows that they destroy 
themselves in principle, that in their attacks on reason they are 
assigning to it a validity which their conclusions would disallow. 
In my opinion she does this effectively. 

Her main aim, however, is not to overthrow the idols but to 
present in outline her own variety of rationalism. She is a formal- 
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istic rationalist. She holds, as Kant did, that the business of reason 
is with the structure or framework of the world, its abstract and 
necessary relations, rather than with the concrete filling of that 
structure; but she differs in holding that the structure is an 
independent and eternal order—we do not impose it on the world 
from within. She rejects the rationalism of Descartes because 
she rejects the self-evidence of any proposition standing alone; she 
argues, to my mind convincingly, that the true validation of the 
‘laws of thought’’ themselves is discursive; deny them, and they 
reassert themselves in the denial. She offers acute criticisms of 
truth as correspondence and as instrumentality, and maintains 
that both the test and the nature of truth are to be found in 
coherence. All this might lead one to expect that she would share 
the view so impressively urged by Errol Harris that modern formal 
logic is a metaphysical blunder and that present-day science itself 
requires for its interpretation an organic or Hegelian logic. But 
Mrs. Swabey holds aloof from this view too. Necessity lies wholly 
in the realm of form; there is no necessity among reds and yellows, 
hots and colds. As for degrees of truth, ‘‘it is nonsense to talk 
of truths being always a matter of degree.”’ 

If one were writing a critical notice of the book, one would have 
to ask questions at this point. Can one distinguish in this sharp 
way between matter and form? Cam the ‘‘intuitive inductions”’ 
of Aristotle and W. E. Johnson be reduced to purely formal in- 
sights? I should myself have difficulty here. But for a reviewer 
with limited space it is more important to say that Mrs. Swabey 
has carried him with her nine-tenths of the way. Here is a 
defense of rationalism that is sober, wary, and acute. It deserves 
this second incarnation. And in these days reason needs all the 
help it can get. 


BRAND BLANSHARD 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Mr. G. E. L. Owen of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, will be 
Visiting Lecturer in Philosophy at the University of Pennsylvania 
for the fall term, 1956-57. He will offer courses in Greek phi- 
losophy, including a text seminar on Aristotle. 

Rev. Paul Henry, 8.J., Professor at the Institut Catholique of 
Paris, will be Visiting Professor of Philosophy at the University 
of Pennsylvania for the spring term, 1957. He will offer courses 
in later Platonism and a text seminar on Plotinus. 





The issue of the Yale Alumni Magazine for June, 1956, contains 
an article on ‘‘Introducing Philosophy’’ by Charles W. Hendel, 
an article on ‘‘Philosophy at Yale,’’ and comments on ‘‘ Philosophy 
in the Modern World’’ by Brand Blanshard, Frederic B. Fitch, 
Henry Margenau, F. S. C. Northrop, and Paul Weiss. 
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